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ABSTRACT 

This manual was developed with two specific purposes 
in mind: (1) To present in some detail, information about cooperative 
education which should serve as a functional guide to those 
individuals who contemplate becoming a coordinator of cooperative 
education, and (2) To stimulate the development of more effective 
coordination techniques by coordinators already engaged in the 
placement, counseling, and guidance of cooperative education 
students. Divided into nine chapters, the guide discusses: (1) the 
rationale of cooperative education, (2) the role of the coordinator, 
(3) the basic tools used in coordination, (4) strategies for 
obtaining cooperative jobs, (5) means of preparing students for 
placement, (6) the placement p^^ocess, (7) how to conduct a follow-up 
after placement, (8) strategies for handling student problems, and 
(9) ingredients of a good training and professional development 
program^ Several calendar designs and a variety of useful report 
forms are appended as well as selected readings in the field. 
(Author/SN) 
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PREFACE: ABOUT THIS MANUAL 

The primary purpose cf this manua! is to present in sortie detail infomiation about cooperariv 
education 'whicN s!iould serve os o functional guide to ll^ose individuals v/po contemplate b'ecom- 
ing a Coordinator of Cooperorive Education. To those seasoned faculty coordinators oSready 
engoged in the placement, counseling, and guidance of cooperative education students, this 
manual should serve to stimulate more effective techniques of coordination in order to enhance 
optimum coordination for results. 

Preparation of this revised edition of the manual is prompted by the followIn3 encouraging 
factors: (1) The original manual which v/as so successful, (2) The present rapid increase in Iho 
number of post-secondary Institutions throughout the country offering cooperative education 
programs, and (3) The increasing volume of inquiries from educational institutions and other 
organizations for information about cooperative education. 

While clarity of concepts is necessary, the author has not been concerned in this manual 
v/ith quibbles over terminology regarding the nature and scope of cooperative education. His 
more immediate concern has been to describe and to suggest some techniques of coordinoticn 
pursuant to the operation and administration of a cooperative education program. It should be 
clearly understood that each cooperative institution must tailor-make Us own program in accor- 
dance with its own particular needs. 

The coordinator will find his job to consist of much more than merely sending students out 
on job assignments, particularly if the students are uncertain about their vocational objectives- 
He will find himself involved in evaluating student needs and qualifications; disseminating 
occupational and educational information; conducting interviewing and counseling sessions 
regarding vocational, educational, and personal problems; locating and soliciting suitable 
Q >operative assiqnments; planning and conducting follow-up placement activities; andanalyz- 
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ing and evaludting cooperative education information for record-keeping purposes. 
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Since the coordinator v.ecrs mcnv hats, the author has divided this nonual Ini-o nine chapters 
which describe the rationals of cooperative education vvith special emphasis on the specifics of 
the multifaceted functions of coordination. It should be clearly emphasized that no one chapter 
is more Important than or.dther, and thct each chapter^ in tum^ must be considered as on inte~ 
gro! part of the total role of the coordinator. 
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CHAPTER 1 

THE RATIONALE OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 

The Coc-dlnator Is vital Key to the successful operation and administration of the 
cooperative education prog^cm. To perform his moliifaceted functions more effectively, he 
needs to thorcughly understand the noturc and scope of the cooperative plan of education. 

WHAT IS THE COOPERATIVE PLAN? 
Definition - COOPERATIVE EDUCATION IS A UNIQUE PLAN OF EDUCATIONAL 
ENRICHMENT DESIGNED TO EN HANCc SELF-REALIZATION AND DIRECTION BY MEANS 
OF INTEGRATING CLASSROOM STUDY WITH PLANNED AND SUPERVISED PRACTICAL 
EXPERIENCE !N EDUCATIONAL, VOCATIONAL, OR CULTURAL LEARNING SITUATIONS 
OUTSIDE OF THE FORMAL CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT. 

The basic principle of cooperative education is that optimum mdivldual development is 
best achieved by an educational method which combiner classroom learning Vt^ith periodic 
intervals of planned and supervised practical experience away from ihe academic community. 
Learning does not confine itself to only academic mastery • A student's attitudes, interests, 
values, and motives are equally dependent upon practical experience and traditional learning. 

The Role of Practical Experience - Practical experience In cooperative educction is 
usually in the form of paid employmcni in industrial, business, government, or service-type 
work situations. This means that supervised employment in the occupational field for which 
a student is preparing enhances comprehensive learning and vocational adaptation. In 
addition to the usual classroom and laboratory exercises, the cooperative plan provides planned 
and supervised learning situations in the work world which enable the student to become 




acquainted v/ith both theory and practice. 
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The ccoperarive p!c3n , with It? przcezi c*' 5r'ec'<:^;r.^ c!c:5?fCO^: s^uc)- c^d pnactlcc ! 
experience, prOTOtes better prepcrcticr fo' e'fective Vw'irg in an acj !r~cr:£nted world because 
it provides students with meaningful Interccrlcn v/ith the tct:::! envlrcnrrient . This plc^nrcd and 
supervised mteracuor with borh the acccemic envIrcnTient crd the v.'ori: en v Ironment provides 
reality and relevancy to educatic?n. In ef-'ect, this systern of cducQTion ccn be considerec as 
a process of reinforced learning to develop t'he ''whole non," because it bridges the gap 
between classroom study and v/hat o studer.t needs to knovy to becorrie prodiictlve in o creative 
sense on a specific cooperative job in a particular occupational field. 

There is no basic difff=»rence between a cooperative program of education and a conventional 

type program in terms of academic requirements and course content. However, there are tv/o 

basic requirements which must be followed pursuant to the role of practical experience in the 

cooperative program: 

1 . Operational Factors ^ The practical experience must be considered as an 
integral part of the educational process. There must be certain minimum 
standards of performance included in the requirements of the institution 
for graduation. The institution must assume the responsibility for integroting 
the periods of practical experience into the regular educational program.^ 

2. Emphasis on Educati onal Values - Educational values must be paramount 
considerations in the cooperative placement of students in order to 
facilitate the effective integration of cooperative employment and 
classroom study. The practical experience should be concerned with a 
socio I ly desirable activity; and it should be realistic, productive, and 
progressive in responsibility. 

Historical Background - Cooperative education was founded In the United States at the 

University of Cinc'.nnoti In 1906 through the pioneering efforts and leadership of an engineering 

faculty member (later dean) named Herman Schneider. 



■James W. Wilson and Edward H. Lyons^ Work -Stu dy Colle ge Programs: App r aisal and Report 
--^^ he Study of Cooperative Education^ New York: Harper & Brothers, 1961, p. 19. 
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education of ericlneers In •.v--;c.o students c!t2'*"-*ed ecLc! perlcris Let/.een clcssrcD-r, instructson 

(theory) and industriol, bj$!r,cs$, or governrr^ento I employment (practice) under the direct 

supervision cf the en3ineerin^ college. !r v.cs ccMeci the "Cooperative Plan cf rducaticn/' or 

rnore fcrnillorly, the "Co^-cp P!::n;" becOLse it requ'ved the cooperarion of both educators and 

employers to form a comprehensive educcticocl procrom which would successfully bridge the 

gap befween the academic environment and the v/ork erivironment . 

The cooperative plan evolved from two bcsic observations about education m.ade by 

Professor Schneider from his own practical engineering and teaching experience; 

1 . Classroom education can never hcpe to teach all the elements of 
knowledge required for a successful career In any profession . 
Practical on-the-job experience with successful professionals in 
the field is a necessary supplement to classroom instruction . 

2. Since th^ high cost of education Is a paramount problem In this 
country, most students must ' 'ork part-tlrne v/hile attending classes 
in order to earn a portion of the co$t of their college education. 
With very fcv/ exceptions, these part-time jobs ore not related to 
their career objectives and have litvie transfer value to the 
educational program of the students. 

The following educational insiitutions subsequently adopted the cooperative plan of 

education shortly after its successful inception ot the University of Cincinnati: Northeastern 

University, Boston, Massachusetts, the largest cooperative education institution in the United 

States (1909); University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan (1911); Georgia Institute of Technology, 

Atlanta, Georgia (1912); University of Akron , Akron, Ohio (1914); Drexel Institute of 

Technology, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (1919); Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 

Massachusetts (1919); Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, the first Liberal Arts College to 

adopt the cooperative plan (1921); and Cleveland State University, formerly Fenn College (1923). 
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Gro.vth G-^d Dc ve !cp-r' enr - The foilo.ving tcble inc'^.ates that the cocperarivc education 
moverr^ent in *he United Stctes can be divided Into three distinct periods of grov-tn.^ 

1906 - 1942 20 Institutions in 36 yeors 
1943 - 1962 50 Institutions in 20 years 
1963 - 1970 108 institutions In 8 years 

The first period, which began with its inauguration date In 1906 and ended with the 
beginning of World War N in 1942^ produced a moderate but steady increase in the number of 
cooperative institutions. Even the depression years of the early 1930's failed to halt the rising 
growth of participating educational institutions. 

The second period of growth began immediately following the war in 1946 and continued 
until the early 1960's. It must be noted hov/ever, that during the period 1942 to 1946, many 
institutions were forced to temporori I y suspend their cooperative programs in favor of emergency 
acceleration of conventional academic programs . 

During this second growth period, there was a more rapid increase in the numbt^r of 
institutions offering cooperative programs . This was primarily due to an increasing number of 
two-year institutes offering non-<legree programs in various technical and business fields on the 
cooperative plan. In addition, the cooperative plan was finding increasing favor in more junior 
colleges and community colleges offering either transfer or terminal associate degree programs. 

The impetus for the third, and present stage of growth and development, was provided by 
the establishment of the Noiional Commission for Cooperative Education in 1963. Because of 
missiunary zeal of this nonprofit organization to promote the expansion of cooperative education 

ICollins, Stev/art B.' Philosophy and Operotlon of Cooperative Bducotion: A Directory of 
I O „pating Colleg es in the United States and Canada . Cooperative Education Association , 
l ERIC Universitv, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104, 1970. (See "Introduction") 
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The successful coordlnalor v.-Ill deveiop a repertoire of behaviors to apply in different 
situations as he recognizes the need . He must vary his behavior as required to achieve a 
satisfactory goal or solution to the problem . In other words, effective coordination involves 
knowing the lob thoroughly, establishing go-a Is and objectives, planning ond organizing in 
terms of priori ties , active listening, and the ability to communicate so as to get things done 
through others . 

Develop mental Patterns of Coordination 
In one sense, each coordinator is unique. Each is bringing to the job situation certain attitudes , 
beliefs, and ways of life. Each is a Iso bringing specific ski I Is— technical , social , and logical. 
There are basically three stages of development regarding coordination styles or self-concepts 
of the role of the coordinator. 

1 . Rule -Centered Role 

(a) Actions within framework of rules, regulations, and formal policies 
of institutional management. 

(b) Source of security and authority. 

(c) Objective and impartial in the counseling, placement, and supervision 
of students . 

(d) Communication a one-way process from coordinator to students in terms 
what fixed rules and policies require. 

2. Job-Centered Role 



(a) Authority based on personal knowledge and technical competence. 

(b) Respect through practical ability. 

(c) Work and technology oriented . 

(d) Reaches out for responsibility. 

(e) Communication primarily a one-way process but more direct and personal 
than Rule-Centered Coorc'inator . ■ 

3. Gro up -Centered Role 

(a) Concern for alj_ participants in the dynamics of coordination - students, 
employers, and faculty. 

(b) Development of cooperation and teamwork among the participants to 
FR?r" enhance optimum coordinator-student, coordinator-employer, and 
kiyilS;;^ ' coordinator-faculty relationships . 
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(c) Recognition of the irr.portance of individual differences in dealing with 
the respective participants. 

(d) Recognition of the I.T.pcrtance of coordiration by example — Dedication 
to persona! excellence. 

(e) Ccmrnunicafion a three-vvay process of free interchange among participants - 
students, employers, and coordinator. 

It should be pointed out that these three styles or se I f-conct-.jts of coordination are points on a 

continuum . This means that a person's opp roach to his role as a coordinator may be partly 

Rule-Centered and partly Jcb-Centered, or partly Job-Centered and partly Group-Centered. 

Dynamics of Coord ination 

Cooperative 
Student 




Faculty/Staff Management 
Coordinator Direct Supervision 

The coordinator serves as the middleman in the dynamics of coordination because it Is his 
responsibility to promote harmonious teamwork among all the participants in the cooperative 
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1 . He must relate effectively v.-ltli students a? c placement counselor. 

2. He must relate to employers as an interpreter of the institutional goals, 
policies, procedures, and services. 

3. He must relate to the teaching faculty as on interpreter of the educational 
significance of !he role of practical experience as an integral part of the 
total educational process., 

Coordinator-Student Relationships - Placement planning on the part of the coordinator 
includes: thinking through the possibilities for job placement for his students, developing the 
resources needed to effect this function, and encouraging the readiness of his students to express 
their career objectives. Planning further suggests giving them proper guidelines within which 
to channel their thinking about cooperative employment; encouraging them and motivating 
them to seek opportunities compatible with their interests and consistent with their aptitudes 
and abilities; and counseling them with respect to their progress and adiustment on their 
cooperative assignments. 

This requires that the employment experiences of the students be as closely evaluated as 
their academic work. The coordinator must make periodic visits to each student's employer, 
conduct regularly scheduled conferences with his students concerning their progress and adjust- 
ment on their cooperative assignments, and maintain adequate and functional records for 
counseling and administrative purposes. 

One of the privileges of being a coordinator is that of inspiring students to achieve to the 
fullest extent of their capabilities. Students hove done a considerable amount of living before 
coming to college, and they bring ideas, skills, and interests with them from their previous 
daily experiences. Therefore, the coordinator should consider each student's total personality 
and handle his problems sympathetically and on an individual basis rather than going strictly 
by the book . 

What leads students to their very best performance is oftentimes the encouragement that 
d receive from their coordinator. By motivating his students, the coordinator can open new 
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avenues to the inexperienced, encourage the slow and tir-,;d, prod the lozy or indifferent, 
and spur the most capable on to even greater efforts. 

Motivating students is often a slow process requiring many avenues of approach . The 
coordinator should set the emotional climate for this by listening actively to his students cn 
all matters that involve them. He should help them make satlsfectory decisions and plans 
regarding their future. Since the coordinator is constantly dealing with human problems, his 
highest achievement is to develop in his students that S'^nse of responsibility which goes with 
persor al growth . 

Recognition of individual differences is very important In selection, placement, and 
counseling of 'students. The effective coordinator should have sufficient insight and foresight 
to be able Vo direct each student's experience so that the student, m turn, may be able to 
integrate and direct subsequent experiences. 

In connection v/ith facilitating and guiding individual learning, students should be taught 
to see things in their proper perspective. It is true that all experiences have some degree of 
value, but it is the responsibility of the coordinator to convey to his students the importance of 
transfer values gained from the integration of classroom learning and practical experience, 

Coordinator-Employer Relationships^ - Since the cooperative plan is dependent upon the 
mutual agreement between the educational institution and the employing organization to provide 
a meaningful educational program for the student, it is essential that the coordinator establish 
and maintain good rapport with his cooperative employers. 

The coordinator should obtain the support of management in the employing organization 
regarding the goals of the cooperative program. He should encourage management to consider 
the program as part of their long-range planning pursuant to manpower needs. 

To insure optimum coordination effectiveness for the student and the employing organization, 
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dinator must elicit the full support of the personnel responsible for the direct supervision 
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of student emplo>..ent . These are the people who are responsible for providing meaningful 
cooperative e:nplo>^ent experience for the students as well as the subsequent supervision, 
training, guidance, and evaluation of each student's growth and development on the coopera- 
tive assignment. In effect, those responsible for the direct supervision of cooperative student 
employment can mcke or break the cooperative program. 

Coordinoto^oc^^ - The operatior. of the cooperative program often results 

in communication problems between the coordinator and the teaching faculty. This is primarily 
because the coordinotor works from a different point of view and with o different methodology 
than the classroom teacher. The coordinator is more involved with the student's non-ocademic 
odiustments; whereas, the teacher is primarily interested in disseminating subject rnotter with 
emphasis on the intellectual and the scholarly. 

It behooves the coordinator, as a professional member of the college staff, to maintain 
liaison with the administrution , departmental teaching faculty, and members of the student 
personnel services regarding cooperative education ideas and problems. 

In summary, there is no one technique in education which will be effective for all students 
atoll times. The teacher Is not infallible; neither is the coordinato r. Therefore , the successful 
coordinator realizes and oppreclates the fact that he is a professional member of on educational 
team; and, os such, he performs a most important educational service for oil participants in the 
cooperative progrom . 
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CHAPTER 111 
BASIC TOOLS USED IN COORDINATION 



USE OF THE INTERVIEW 

Definition of an lnter\Mew - An infervlew may be defined as a purposeful and mutual 
exchange of information . It is like a bridge between means and end — between understanding 
by the cocrdinator and understanding by the student. 

There are those who may argue that the interview is not a scientific Instrument of appraisal, 
but a subjective one. Nevertheless, it is still widely used and is probably the only diagnostic 
tool employed in student selection and placement by most cooperative institutions of education. 

Whether a novice or a veteran in the art of interviewing, the coordinator should appreciate 
fhe fact that interviewing is a dynamic function. He should also understand that aptitudes, 
abilities, motives, and basic needs ore not just psychological terms; but the hoses upon which 
he must plan and execute his selection and placement functions. 

Purposes of the Inte rview -* There arc four basic purposes: 

1 . To Establish Rapport 

It is esser^tial that a coordinator create o friendly relationship in an 
interview; otherwise its other functions cannot be successfuHy performed. 

2. To Obtain Infomiation 



The interview provides the coordinator with an instrument to get information 
about a student which cannot be obtained through tests, records of various 
types, observation, or casual contact. 

3. To Give Information 

The interview provides the coordinator with a tool for supplying the student 
with specific , personalized information . 

4. To Motivate Students 



The interview provides the coordinator with an excellent opportunity to 
"MMiin stimulate the thinking, feeling, and action on the part of the student. 
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ClQssificQticn of Intarvlev.s (zy fr.et'hod) 

1 . The Dl-ected Ir.^erv^cv/ is one ]n v.hich the coordinofor has specific iteris 
to be covered in the in^erv'ev/. it is directive In that the coordinator 
directs the progress of the interview thrcuch the information he vvishes to 
give or receive . 

2. The Fat:emed IrtG rviev/ is a highly structured and carefully picnned 
interview. The cuesiions are on o prepared fcrrri similar to rhose found on 
any standard, printec cooperative appiioation interviev/ fomi, and they 
are the same forcll students. The patterned interview, v/hich consumes 
less time than the ether methods, assures thot certain desired information 
is obtained by means of cs'^mg identical quesiions of each student. 

3. The Non-Directe d jnterviev/ is usually not designed to obtain answers to 
specific questions, but rather to permit the student to express himself 
freely on subjects v/hich interest him or to talk about his personal problems. 
This interviewing lechnique is particularly useful in bringing out inio the 
open a student's complaints, gripes, or grievances. 

Types of Cooperative Interviews - There are four major types of cooperative student 
interviews: 

1 . Preliminary or In itial Interview (Screening) 

The preliminary interview Is scheduled prior to a student's cooperative job 
placement. The student meets his coordinator for the first time during his 
intial in-?chool period. This is the beginning of the screening process,^ 
and the coordinator has his first opportunity to appraise a student's quali- 
fications -his interests, abilities, aptitudes, personal history, and previous 
work experience. The preliminory interview is also the initial fact-finding 
instrument regarding the student's impressions and comments relative to his 
future work assignment. The coordinator records his initial impressions of 
the student . 

2. Prereferral Infrerviesv (Selection) 

The prereferral interview is a selection or exploratory device to help the 
coordinator and student reach an agreement with respect to a specific 
coopertstive assignment, or an alternative choice, best suited to the needs 
and qualifications of the student. 

3. R efertol lnfe>view (Placement) 

The referral or placement interview is a discussion of the job description, 
hours, wage rate, advancement possibi lltles , fringe benefits (if any), the 
<j Student's obligations in accepting the work assignment, referral instructions 
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In ccnnection vnth the student's hterview with the company, and 
subsequent verlflcatjon prccecures pertaining to the placement outccme. 

4. PostreFerral Interview' (Progress crd Adjustment) 

The postreffora! cr progress and ccjustment interview Is a discussion of the 
student's cooperative \ob perfc~cr,ce as reveoled by the employer's 
evaluation ar.d the coordinator's evaluation after his persona! visits to the 
company. Th^ primary purpose cf this Intervlev/ is to confirm or reappraise 
the student's qualifications In the light of e «rglng nev/ facts . 

Scheduling the Interview - Schedule p'cnnlng for optimum interviev/ing effectiveness is 
dependent upon Four basic factors: The coordinator's time , the coordinator's v/orkiood , the 
student's free time , and the length of the cooperative school period . Periodic scheduling must 
be maintained for all students for Interviewing and counseling. Every student needs the assistance 
of the coordinator as a regular port of the cooperative program . 

Dependir^g upon the InsHtution's policy regulations as well as the aforementioned four basic 
factors, the coordinator should consider the following three steps in establishing an effective 
interview schedule: 

1 . Initial Planning 

(a) By determining in advance the school days most convenient for his 
students in temis of available free time. (The coordinator must have a 
complete file of his student^s schedule cards.) 

(b) By projecting, if necessary, an interview schedule over the length of 
the cooperative school period in order to include all of his students. 

2. Contacting t he Students 

(a) By sending postcards to his students informing them of the time and 
place of their interviews. 

(b) By sending notices to their classes regarding immediate interviews. 
(This practice should not be overdone; it disrupts the lecturer's 
classroom routine.) 
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(c) By posting an interview schedule on the bulletin board outside the 
Cooperative Education Office, 

(d) By telephoning or telegraphing for students living off-campus. 
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3. Length of Interviews 

(a) ForpreUminary, p-ereferra 1 , cr.d refe-ral Interviev.s, h is suggested 
that G 20~r-inute ^--^e^-.^ew per s+udent Is nor-nally iufncient for 
effective comm-jriicction . 

(b) For follow-up inter.Ie.v:- involving progress end ac-.ust-c-nt evaluatlcns. 
It is suggested tr.^t a T.Inlmun cf 20 r.Inutes per st^'den: be scneduied. 

(c) For counselinq se%s\zn% regarding prcblem cases. It Is suggested that a 
minimum of 35 minutes to a maximum of one hour Is usual ly adequate 
to motivate the stucer^t toward self-understanding and subsequent 
action . The coordinator can always suggest another counseling 
session or referral of a particular problem case. 

Since time is valuable for the coordinator as well as for his students, he should make every 
effort to adhere to his interviewing schedule. The most In.portant factor that the coordinator 
should consider concerning the length of interviews is to provide adequate time to insure 
effective communication that will result in mutual understanding between him and the students. 
The coordinator who spends too much time with problem cases may ultimately discover that 
minor problems of his other students have become intensified and complex. Therefore, the 
coordinator who pem^its himself to become a servant of the few will be unable to provide 
adequate service for his total student workload. 

Conducting th e interview - The interview, which is the oldest method of appraisal in the 
selection and placement process, demands knowledge, application, and skill If it is to be used 
effectively. It does not necessarily follow that a coordinator who is a good conversationalist 
or has a winning personality will be a good interviewer. Probably most coordinators ocqulred 
the knack of successful interviewing by trial and error, by observation of others, and by review 
of their own practices. 

It has often been said that there are as many different kinds of Individual interviewers as 
there are interviewees. The new coordinator should learn the basic techniques of interviewing 
on^ counseling, which if followed, will enhance the effectiveness of ' : procedures. 

ERJC 
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The coordfr.ator's success as an Intervle'.-.er depends noJ only on his ability to mtervieA 
but also ■•■n row ihe sfude U sees the coordinatcr's role. It further depends upon how the 
student ' terp le*: rne cocrdlnatcr's statements, artlrudes, and overall presentation. 

To conduct an effective intervlev/, the coordinator should constantly keep In mind rhe 

purposes of the interview, namely: to estcbMsh rcoport , to obtain in-^omatlon, to give 

infonr.atlon , end to mcfivote studen ts. Following ere some basic steps in conducting the 

standard •J)'pe dui^cted or patterned interview: 

1 . Prepare for the Interview in Advance 

Effective planning Insures better utilization of the scheduled Interview 
time — Examine the student's records prior to the interview — Plan the 
topics for discussion around the information you wish to obtain — Be 
prepared to give the ansv/ers the student may request — Be sure to have 
at hand all cooperative work moterlals likely to be needed in the 
interviev/. 

2. Establish A Friendly Atmosphere 

Greet the sludent by narre with a firm handshake- — Ask him to sit down — Be 
professional , but frier dly by putting the student at ease — Look at him , but 
do not stare at him during the interview — Show genuine interest in hfm and 
his affairs — Individualize your interviewing techniques to fit each student 
and each particular situations-Guard against showing personal bias or 
disapproval byword, gesture, or facial expression. 

3. Encourage the Student to Talk 

To gain information, do not do all the talking yourself--Listen attentively 

to the student*s story — Try not to interrupt — Clarify in your own mind 

salient points made by the student — Supplement or summarize when necessary. 

4. Ask Questions Carefull y 

Obtain infomiation by asking direct questions — Preface direct questions 
with who , what , when, where , how, and why so as to eliminate "YES" 
or "NO" answers — Do not antagonize by asking tricky or confusing 
questions — Avoid careless wording of questions, make them clear both as 
to language and intent — Use "talk" language — Remember, the art of 
interviewing Is primarily knowing when and how to ask questions. 
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Do net become stercc^vred In ycjr Intervlev. I:- p—Do not permit the 
intOfviev.- to beccr'.o c.t ir.qu ic! : icn or oral cl c-stlonnal re — Keep the 
student cn the tcojc j-der Glsci;:5;on — Do no* ^-''"y/ but do nor 
prolong t-e irtervie.v ro the pclr^ where U ccjses to be of value — Try 
to mointclr. schedule tirr.e withcut creating prtssure on the 5tudent. 

6. Temnlr.otlng the Intervie^v 

Help the student to g better understanding of himself; if he has a 
decision to moke, guide him in his thinking and in the irr^plementation 
of his decision --At this point, bring the interview to o cicse'with a 
summary of the discussion. 

7. Record th e Outcome ImrTiedlately 

Do not trust your memory; record the results of the interview as soon as 
possible — ^Write-up serves as a memory refresher in subsequent interviews 
with the same student and provides a pemnaneni record for referral purposes. 

USE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 

Purposes of Tests - There are two basic purposes for testing: 

1 . The acquisition of additional infomnation about a student v/nich will be 
used in the selection and/or counseling process- 

2. The prediction of a student's performance in certain situations. 

Types of Tests - There are five categories of psychological tests which may be used i 

selection and/or counseling process: 

1 . Intelligence (mental ability) 

2. Achievement (educational) 

3. Aptitude (facility and speed in acquiring new infomnation or skills) 

(a) Mechanical 

(b) Cliiricol 

(c) Sales 

Q (d) Supervisory, Professional , and E><ecutive Personnel 

ERIC 

^—^ (e) Special Trade Tests 
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(f) Visual Acuity and Spafial Relations 

(g) A/.anual Dexterity 

4. Interest Inventories (preferences for various activities) 

5. Pertcnallty and Temperament (emotional stabi lity and adjustment) 
Uses and Limitatio ns of Tests 

1 - Tests can be used as tools in reaching decisions regarding selection, 
classification, and rejection, 

2. Tests can be used more effectively to predict group performance than 
to predict the performance of an individual. 

3. Tests can be especially helpful in connection with making institutional 
decisions about students. 

4. Tests can be used in the selection process to tell whether a student has 
the ability to do a particular job, 

5. Tests cannot be used to tell whether a student will do a particular job. 

6. Test scores can be a valuable source of information in counseling. 

7. Tests cannot measure motivation, ambition, perseverance, creativity, 
or ability to get along with others. 

8. Tests are not infollibie, 

9. Besides the measurement error inherent in any test, it is possible to make 
mistakes in administering, scoring, and interpreting test results. 

10. Tests may not be used to advance any form of discrimination relative to 
race, creed, color, religion, or origin according to the Fair Employment 
Practice Legislation . 

11 . Tests should not be used for purposes for which they are not intended. 

12. Tests should not be used as a primary method of rejecting student job 
applicants. 

The coordinator Involved in selection and placement may, ct times, suggest to a student 
the need for testing and counseling as onotber diagnostic tool to help him solve a particular 
>EK^)nal or educational problem. Wise vocotional selection is not simply a matter of deciding 
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what cne nan do, but h a cuestlcn of wKct one \v::nts to do. Tests, when properly selected 
and used, can be cf ccnsiderab'e heip to a st'jdent engaged in career plarnsr.g. 

Most cooperative instlfutlcns rave as ere or their student personnel services a Testing 
and Ccw*n3e!inc Center which serve: primarily cs a referral ccency for ctl departments v/Ithin 
the college or university. The cocrdinc:tor shcuid not refer his students to the Testing and 
Counseling Center merely cs an esccpc mechanism or cure-<3ll for his placement problems; 
nor should he consider testing a substitute for other selection and placement procedures. No 
matter how valuable tests may be they should never be used as the only method of selection. 
Tests, which are merely tools to be used in conjunction with other cooperative records and 
persona I -history data, ere more meoningful when considered as part of the total framework of 
pertinent Information ovoilable for the individual student. Therefore, testing should supplement, 
not replace other approisa I techniques. 

USE OF RECORDS 

A good system of records is essential to the effective operation of a cooperative education 
program . A^ccurote end up-to-<iute records carefully interpreted and evaluated will serve as 
an important source of infomiation for activity rc^ports, fiscal reports, and student cumulative 
doto files. Records also serve as valuable instruments for evaluating the present status of the />. 
cooperative program, predicting future expansion, and providing useful research material. 

Some reports and records are recorded daily and weekly, others monthly and annually 
depending on their purposes, and the staff available. It is important that duplication bs 
eliminated . 

Although there will be varying degrees of competence in record-keeping, coordinators 
must share the responsibility for accurate office information by keeping their own individual 
records to the very best of their ability. Records are of no value as sources of information if 
tiERLC 5 not accurate and up-to-date . 
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Types of R.cc^.^s and Pcpcrts - Records, reports, ar.d other pertmenf rr.aterioi may be 
cropped cs fo1b.vs: (1) S^udcn- Recc ^d^ (2) Ccordlnator's Records . (3) Departmental Records 
and Reports , and (4) Correspondence. 

1. Student Record; - Ad-quate Inforn-,at?cn about t.he cooperative student is 
neces:a^y cs a t^vis for effective ccLTseilng . In the absence of complete 
data, cnyattc~pt !d assist students In making Intel ligent plans , choices, 
aec.sjcns, ar-.d to help then derive maximum benefit from their cooperative 
worK experiences will fail In Its purpose. The cumulative record system 
should beo functional guidance tool in the form, recency, and reliability 
ot tne dotCJ it contains. 

The coordinator should not only hove access to a wide rc«nge of significant 
data obout the student, but he should also have it organized and readily 
accessible to facilitate its immediate use. 

The cumulative record abouJ eoch student should include; information 
about his personal background; educational and vocational background- 
standardized test scores, if available; grades; employer's eva luation forms; 
and teaching faculty and/or coordinator's merit ratings. 
(Consult Appendix B for suggested Student Record Forms.) 

2. C oordinQtor's Records - The coordinator should maintain an active listing 
of the students in both divisions under his jurisdiction. He should maintain 
complete record of his active cooperative employers in a looseleaf notebook 
(Consult Appendix B for samples of Coordinator's R ecords.) 

3. Departmental Records gnd Reports - A central file should be maintained 
on all active cooperative companies. This file should include: the name, 
address, ond telephone number of each company; the name end title of 
the coordinator's contact in each company; the names, year in school 
major, and employment dotes of the students In both divisions employed 
with each company; and the job description, hours, and wage rtste. 
(Consult Appendix B for sample Departmental Record and Report For^ s.) 

(o) Activity Reports- The coordinator is responsible for rmaking out either 
doily or weekly reports on the number of students interviewed, placed 
laid off, or unemployed. ' 

(b) Fiscal Reports— Records must be kept to account for funds received 
ond amounts expended for such items as salaries, supplies, equipment, 
travel, telephone, and postage. 

It is important that every cooperative institution consider the use of a 
multi-purpose Generol Petition Form for expediting such student requests 
FRir P'^'^'ss'on to chonge tneir education program in some way change 

their division, leave of absence from their cooperotive joJb or from school 
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(a) Procedural Instructions - It Is suggested that the coordinator use a 
sample copy of the evaluation form to 1 1 lustra te his points regarding 
the procedural Instructions. (Consult Appendix B for a suggested 
Employer's Evaluation Form.) 

It is the practice of most cooperative institutions to mail the evaluation 
form to each student approximately > weeks before the end of each 
work period. The student should fil! out his section of the form. This 
information supplies the coordinator with the necessary statistical data 
obout the student's job. It is important to fill out the form completely 
and accurately. After the student has filled out his section of the form, 
he should turn it over to the company representative responsible for 
evaluating his overall performance. The employer should complete his 
part of the form end mall it directly to the school in the return envelope 
supplied , 

(b) Purposes of the Evaluation Form - The evaluation form is used in two ways. 
First, the information supplied by the employer is used by the coordinator 
in counseling his students. The employer's comments made to the coordi- 
nator during his periodic visits to the company are also used as supplemental 
information.- Second^ the employer's evaluation form becomes part of the 
permanent record of the student. A good cooperative employment record 

is just as important for graduation as a good academic record. 

8. Discussion of Rules and Regulations - The coordinator should point out to his 
studenis the importance of rules and regulations by emphasizing the fact that 
the administration and operation of on effective cooperative program requires 
on adequate control system to insure harmony and to protect the vested Interests 
of all the participants in the program. 

Following are some basic rules and regulations which are essential for effective 
program administration and operation: 

(a) Eligibility Requirements - Student eligibility for participation in the 
cooperative program is dependent on the type of program offered by the 
institution, namely: mandatory or elective. Other conditions may 
Include age, participation in sports, marital status, and academic standing. 

(b) Grc dudtion Requirement - Although most cooperative institutions do not 
grant academic credit for cooperative work experience, they do consider 
successful performance a graduation requirement. Each work period must 
be completed to the satisfaction of the Department of Cooperative Education. 
Tlierefore, the cooperative student must have a satisfactory employment 
record as well as an academic record in order to araduate. 
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At least half of the institutions v;ith existing cooperative programs give 
some form of recognition to cooperative students for successful completion 
of the cooperative educafion prccram . A few institutions offer a separate 
Cooperative Ecucation Certificate af graduation. Other institutions give 
recognition for student participation in the cooperative program by 
recording this information on each student's permanent record and/or 
dip loma . 

Cooperative Work Agreement - It is suggested that the coordinator use a 
sample copy of the agreement to illustrate his discussion of this particular 
topic. (Consult Appendix B for suggested Cooperative Work Agre ement 
Form .) ~ " - 

The coordinator should emphasize that continuity of service is the key 
to a successful cooperative program from the employer's viewpoint. The 
employer's greatest objection to initiating a program is a rapid turnover, 
necessitating constant training of new student employees for the job. 
Therefore, to insure effective administration and supervision of the 
program, all cooperative students must sign with the coordinator an 
agreement to continue on the job assigned until released by the coordinator 
or dismissed by the enipioyer. It is important to note that the agreement 
is not a contract for a specified period of time providing for automatic 
release or transfer at the end of that time. 

The agreement should be between the student and the cooperative 
institution, not with the employer. The coordinator should point out to 
his students that each employer is informed about the agreement proce- 
dure at the time of establishing cooperative work arrangements. In 
addition, the employer understands that "co-op" trainees are not to 
have special privileges or priority considerations over permanent employees . 

(d) Adjustment of Job Assignment - The coordinator should point out to his 
students that all cooperative jobs belong to the institution. Therefore, 
students accepting them are not at liberty to terminate them or dispose 
of them as they choose. 

In addition, the coordinator should infonn his students that requests 
concerning change of cooperative assignment, rate of pay, hours of 
work, leave of absence from work, participation in student activities 
while employed, or other related matters must be mode through the 
Department of Cooperative Education rather than directly with the 
cooperative employer. 

(e) "Own" Jobs - The coordinator should explain to his students that under 
certain conditions a student may be permitted to obtain his own coopera- 
tive employment instead of an assigned job by the coordinator. |t is 
recommended that the student petition his coordinator for approval of 

FR?r" ^^^^ employment before accepting the job. (Consult Appendix B for 

EESfeb^ suggested Temporary Empl oyrnentPetition Form.) ' " 
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Approval of a sfudent's "c.vn" job must be based on two prerequisites: 
(1) the students "own" job must meet the same standards as an assigned 
cooperative job regarding training potentialities and application to the 
student's career objectives, and (2) clI existing assignments with coopera- 
tive emplcyers must be satisfactorily filled. 

If the job is approved, the student must be informed that the *'ov/n" job 
becomes part of the degree requirements. The student is also expected 
to follow the same rules and regulations governing student participation 
on regularly assigned cooperative jobs. 

Cooperative Disciplinary Problems - Pursuant to the discussion on rules and 
regulations, the coordinator should explain the institution's policy regarding 
cooperative disciplinary problems. 

In most conventional institutions there are usually three types of penalties 
pertaining to infractions of university or college rules and regulations that 
the administration is presented with, namely: Suspension , Disciplinary 
Probation, and Scholasti c Probation . 

Institutions with either a mandatory or optional t>'pe cooperative program 
should consider a fourth type called Cooperative ('*Co-op") Probation for 
those students who fail to perform satisfactorily on their cooperative 
assignments . 

It is recommended that cooperative institutions establish a committee to 
which cooperative problem cases involving job performance and job adjust- 
ment may be presented and acted upon judiciously. Members of this committee 
should include representatives from the administration, teaching faculty, 
cooperative education department, and student body (usually seniors). 

Types of problems that might be brought to this committee include: (1) the 
student who so conducts himself on the |ob as to cause his discharge; (2) the 
student who deliberately deserts his job; (3) the student who is not wanted 
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back for his next work terrTi because of unsatisfactory perfomance; and 
(4) the student v/ho fails to Inform the Department of Cooperative Education 
that he has been laid off his cooperative job during the work term. 
10. Cooperative Work Report - Practical ly all cooperative institutions require 
af least one report a year frcn each student enrolled In the cooperative 
program as a degree requirement. The coordinator is usually the person 
responsible for the grading of these reports as well as the recording of them 
on the appropriate student record fom^s . 

The coordinator should point out to his students that the primary puipose of 
the cooperative work report is to enable the student to gain the maximum 
experience from his cooperative assignment. Experience has shown that 
the requirement of a fornial written report forces the student to develop an 
inquisitive and investigative attitude toward his job and his work environment. 

The student should understand that learning on a job assignment is frequently 
more difficult than learning in the classroom, because tt is primarily a gradual 
process of absorption . Therefore, the student will recognize the accumulation 
of knowledge more readily when he must reflect on his experiences In the 
writing of a formal report. 

The student should also understand that the specifications for the report 
necessitate planning and organizing the report early in the work term. 
Finally, the coordinator should point out the fact that the benefits that the 
student derives from writing a cooperative work report will depend to a large 
Q degree on the extent of his motivation for exploring the values In his working 
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environment, for cultivating his job experience, and for providing the 
necessary transfer values betv/een clossroc^m learning and practical experience. 
PRELIMINARY INTERVIEW WITH STUDENTS 
The coordinator should schedule private interviews with his students to review their 
interview sheets immediately following the group orientation program. Since this is the first 
formal interview for each student with his coordinator, the coordinator must develop a permis- 
sive and expectant avenue of communication . 

Information from the student's interview sheet, grade record, and test results (if available) 
should be used by the coordinator to make an initial appraisal of the student's qualifications 
for cooperative employment. Since this is a career probing type of interview, the particular 
areas of interest to the coordinator are the student's: (1) interests, aptitudes, abilities, and 
personality traits; (2) personal history; (3) previous work experience, including part-time 
work; (4) range of extracurricular activity; (5) academic subjects liked and disUxed; 
(6) special skills for employment use; (7) choice of major field; (8) job preferences and 
aspirations; (9) division preference; (10) ultimate vocational objective; (1 1) reasons for 
choosing "co-op" program; (12) philosophy of life and attitudes and opinions about self, 
school, and work. 

It is most important that the coordinator record the results of each interview as soon as 
possible after the completion of the interview. He should particularly note how each student 
conducted himself during the interview with special emphasis on the following factors: 
appearance; degree of maturity; personality traits, poise, and peculiarities of speech, manner, 
and movement. The coordinator should record any other pertinent observations made during 
the interview, including his opinion regarding the student's "placeabllity" in cooperative work. 
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MAKING DIVISION ASSIGNMENTS 
One of the primary responsibilities of the coordinator is making division assignments for 
the students under his jurisdiction. The successful administration and operation of a coope.tstive 
program necessitates dividing the student body into two approximately equal groups to provide 
the ' 'pairing of students" on coooerative asslcmients . 

The coordinator should consider the following factors in making division assignments: 
1 • Student's P reference - Each student, during his Initial interview with his 

coordinator, should be given an opportunity to express his division preference 
and the reasons for his choice. The coordinator should note this Information 
on the student's interview sheet. It is very important that the coordinator 
Inform each student durlhg his interview that his division choice will be 
carefully considered, but that there is no guarantee that his choice will be 
granted . 

2. Imbalance - The coordinator should consider r.is present balance of upper- 
classmen before making division assignments for new entrants. Because of 
attrition among his upperclass students, the coordinator may have to assign 
additional entrants to a particular division in order to maintain a more even 
distribution between the two divisions. In addition, the coordinator may 
have to pair new entrants with upperclassmen from the same geographic 
area to make teams for job placement in given locatior\s. 

2' Academic Standing - It is extremely important that the coordinator avoid 
placing all of his better students in one division. By the same token , he 
should not assign all of his marginal students one particular division . 
In the latter situation, the coordinator must make an educated guess as to 
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the attrition po.3;bl lities cf his marginal students. He rr,ust divide his 
marginal students in the hopes that the attrition rate v/Ill be about the 
same In the two divisions. 

4. Job Locations and Timing - The coordinator needs to consider that he may 
have some good jobs which are difficult to fill because of their location. 
Therefore, he must constantly look for students who live near these specific 
job locations ond assign them to divisions according to the timing of the 
job openings - 

5. Geogroph lcal Locations of Students - The coordinator should be careful 
not to assign all students who live in the same town or neighboring town to 
the same division. Oftentimes, these students know each other and will 
try to convince the coordinator that they should be placed In the same 
division in order to mcilntaln their peer-group friendships during their 
school years. However, the coordinator-must consider the operation of his 
program and explain to these students the necessity for maintaining "two- 
man teams" in all geographic areas to insure continuity of employment. 

6. Extracurricular Activities - The coordinator should give careful consideration 
to the division preferences of students who participate in sports and other 
extracurricular activities. He should make every effort to assign these 
students to division assignments which most closely. coincide with the timing 
of the particular student activity. (Refer to Chapter VIII, under the section 
entitled, "Counseling Specia I 'Co-op' Placement Problems," Athletes .) 

O 
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CHAPTER V! 
THE PUCEMENT PROCESS: 
SELECTION, PLACEMENT, AND VERIFICATION 

SELECTION OF STUDENTS 

\*^haf IS Selection ? Selection is the process of matching the student's qualifications with 
vjie O':ployer*s requirements and referring the best qualified student to the employer for on 
vinlerv'icv.^ . The coordinator's primary objective is to choose the right student for the right 
coopercstive job. The coordinator should constantly keep in mind the need for flexibility in 
matching students and jobs because of ^ <e many variables-— human as well as mechanical. 
Each placement must be considered individually. However, students and jobs cannot be expected 
to fit together like o hand in a glove. 

Importance of Good Selection - The importance of proper selection requires constant 
attention. The success or failure of the school's cooperative program depends on how well the 
needs and interests of the students are satisfied, and on how well the job needs of the employer 
ore met. Unless the importance of good selection is emphasized, employers will lack confidence 
in the institution's cooperative education program, and ultimately they will lose faith in the 
genera! effectiveness of the cooperative system of education. 

Criteria for Selection - The coordinator should consider the following factors in the selection 
and placement of his students on cooperative assignments: 
1 • Scholarship 

(a) High academic standing is essential for formal training programs. 

(b) Selection should be deferred for students on "Scholastic Probation" 
until the conditions of "Probation'' have been fulfilled. 

(c) High grades should not be the only criterion for selection. 
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(d) N-tany cooperative ir.stltuticns use a mlnlmu-n "2.0" grcde pcmt average 
for student eligibiiity in the program. 

2. P ersonol Qualities 

(a) Personality and cozd grooming usually carry equal weight with scholar- 
ship on the better job assignmc its . 

(b) Oftentimes, these two persona! attributes rr^ay carry more weight In job 
sitoalions where the emphasi'. is no\ on high scholastic attainment. 

(c) Ability to communicate effectively both in speech and in writing Is 
essential . 

3- Residence 

(a) Many students drnre placement close to hon\c becu'Ji*. of financial 



reasons , 



(b) Students assigned to out^f-state jobs are usually expected to pay their 
own transportation costs and to make their ov/n housing arrangements. 

(c) Women students assigned to out-of-^tate jobs must submit an approval 
sJlp signed by their parent or guardian prior to their placement. 
(See Appendix B for sample form .) 

Emphasis on Individual Differences - The coordinator must consider individual differences 
in rr^aking decisions on selection and placement. 
1 , Interviewing 

(a) The coordinator should appraise the student in the light of what he is 
and what potential he has for advancement . 

(b) The coordinator must proiect the student into the working environment 
by asking himself these questions: 

1. Will he perform well on the job? 

2. WiM he be interested in the work and satisfied with the working 
environment? 

3. Has he growth potential -^^ibiliiy to assume new duties with greater 
responsibilities? 

4. Does the job fit the abilities and aptitudes of the student and 
coincide with his interests and career plans? 
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2. Plocement 

(a) Business, Indusfry, and fhe prc'esslcns hcve need for students at all 
levels of abUity and ambiticn . 

(b) The coordinatcr shculd be able to Identify certain "dead-end" jobs. 

(c) It is not wise to assign top st^dfrnfs to "deed-end" jobs. 

(d) It is not good proctlce to assign marginal students to jobs leading to 
training opportunities. 

(e) It requf-es discr'^i InoTon oH'-' 'i^Jcner.: xo : -cognize appropriate 
ct:?operat*ve opportunities for the so-called ''average" students. 

(0 It is sound practice to place students with as many employers as 
possible rather than place large numbers with a chosen few. 

(g) It is wise to place as many students as possible with long-established 
companies . 

(h) It is good policy to limit "co-op" placements during periods of peak 
production to avoid mass student layoffs with the first slight business 
depression. 

Importance of Recorded InformQtion - The coordinator is usually not with the students or the 
employer when he is moking initial selection and placement plans. Therefore, the success of 
these functions depends in large part on the amount of infonTiatlon on the student's cooperative 
Interview form as well as the recorded cooperative job descriptions. 

Failure of the coordinator to provide his students with dependable information obout the 
employers and employment conditions may result in serious placement problems. Students 
should not learn what the employer expects of them after beginning their cooperative employment. 
Therefore, it is the responsibility of the coordinator to make available to his students upHo-date 
information regarding working conditions, personnel policies, wage rates, working hours, 
fringe benefits, and opportunities for advancement. 

The Selection Interview - The primary purpose of the selection or prereferral interviev/ is 
to obtain further information from the student which will enable the coordinator and the student 
ERIC to make a mutual decision as to the best cooperative assignment for the student. 
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During the course of the Interview the cccrdinator should: (1) verify the Information 
recorded on the student's cooperative education placement form concerning personal history, 
education and training, previous work experience, chclce of divislcn asslgnrnent, choice of 
major, vocatlonol objective, end t>'pe ard locar?r^^T cooperative ;': \iv^inment; '2) request 
additional Information, If necesscry; (j — ine through fu??! q ^^ssrloning w'nether or 

not tne studenr \% qualnfied for and is interested In c particular cooperative assignment. 

There are two common m?stalcfcs mode by nev- coordinators in the selection and placement 
process: 

1 , The coordinator should not make the mistake of beginning the selection 
interview by Informing the student he has a. specific cooperative job for 
him before deciding that the student Is qualified. 

2. The student should not be told too much about a specific job during the 
selection interview until the coordinator is convinced that the job 
assignment basically meets the student's needs, qualifications, and future 
corecr plans. 

If the student is given oil the information about a particular job first, he might, in his 
anxiety, make a hasty decision that would not be in his best interests. Therefore, the coordinator 
should not intentionally or inodvertently compound the problem of selection and placement by 
creating more troubles for himself and his students. 

PLACEMENT OF STUDENTS 

The Placement Interview - The basic purpose of the placement interview is to give the 
student referral instructions. The coordinator gives the selected student applicant detailed 
information about the job, the name and address of the company/ qnd the name and position of 
the person to whom he should apply. 

In addition to supplying the student with the basic referral information, the coordinator 
also instructs the student to report to him the results of the interview at the company. The 
coordinator should also give the student some helpful suggestions on how to conduct himself In 
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the emplo>cnenf Interview to Improve his chances cf securing the job. Many able cooperative 

students experience difficulties Ir ecurlng cooperative employment because of their Inability 

to present their quallficQ' s In cn effective manner. 

At the completlcn of the placement interview, the student is given a Cooperative Work 

Agreement to fill out ond a Cord of Introduction to fhe employer. 

1 . As previously indicated, the pi?rpose of the Agreement Is to Insure a mutual 
understanding between the student and ihe coordinator that the student Is^ 
to continue on the cooperative assignment until transferred by the coordinator 
or released by the employing organization . The Agreement should serve 
as an instrument to promote the cooperative efforts of both the student and 
the employer toward optimum placement satisfaction . (Consult Appendix B 
for suggested Cooperotive V^ork Agree ment Form.) 

2. The Card of Int roduction serves three purposes: 

(a) It provides the name and address of the empfoying organization as well 
as the name and position of the company representative who is to 
interview the cooperative student. 

(b) It introduqa^. and identifies the sfudent applicant to the employer. 

(c) It provides the employer with a form for reporting the results of the 
interview to the Cooperative Education Department. 

(Consult Appen dix B for suggested Card of Introduction Fomi .) 

It is suggested that the coordinator request the student to telephone the employer and make 
his own interview appointment. The primary reason for this request is to further rmpr'^ss upon 
the student the importance of selling himself at every opportunity. 

Number of Students t o Refer - The number of cooperative students that the employer wishes 
to see depends upon his time, his estimate of how well the coordinator can select candidates 
for the job^ and the available student labor supply. 

From the coordinator's viewpoint, the number of referrals he makes depends upon his 
student workload, the time available, and the number and types of job openings to be filled. 
With the exception of training programs and other simiilar competitive opportunities which 
igj^^^ multiple referrals, the coordinator should, as a general rule, consider a single student 
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referral for o single job opening. An er.plo>^.ent interview should be required for each studer^t 
on the !ob site so as to disco.roge the practice of ' bi^nd er^ploynnent hiring." It is recommended 
that each student hove only one job Interview at a tine, and not be considering c number of 
cooperative [ob opprrtunlties at the same time. 

Since there are more students available for some icbs than for others, employers look to 
the coordinator to screen the candidate, sending for interviews only those students whose 
qualification; meet the requirements of the jobs. 

VERIFICATION OF STUDENT REFERPJMS 
Verifying Placement Results - One of the most frustrating problems for a coordinator is the 
procrastinotlcr. by some employers in notifying the Department of Cooperr^tive Education of 
their employment selections. Because of the coordinator's student workload, number of jobs to 
be filled, time availoble, and mony other pressures which exist during the "changeover" period, 
it Is essential for the coordinator to know as soon as possible whether or not the student referred 
was accepted by the employer. If the student is not accepted, the coordinator may wish to 
refer other students. 

The student's Card of Introduction , furnished {or the convenience of the employer, is not 
always used by the employer as requested by the Deportment of Cooperative Education . There- 
fore, if the coordinator does not hear from either the student or the employer regordlng the 
outcome of a particular job interview within a reasonable period of time (approximately one 
week), the coordinator should telephone the employer and tactfully request a decision . 

Rgc ordinq the Placement Results - Appropriate entries by the coordinator about his student 
referrals should be made in his Coop erative Firm Book, Student Lists , and Weekly Report. !n 
addition, placement results should also be recorded on the appropriate Student Card Files and 
ERlCerative Company Files, which are peananent records in the Cooperative Deportment Office, 
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The following Iten^s of Infomction should appear on the appropriate record forrr.s: 
1 . Student ccceptc^^ by the employer. 

2. Student rejected by the employer. It might be helpful for the coordinator 
to note scmewhere In his records the reasons for a student's rejection by an 
employer. The common reasons for rejection ore: (1) failure to report for 

on Interview; (2) employer changes his mind obout job opening; (3) inabHity 
of student to sell himself; and (4) student loses out In competition with othei^. 

3, Cooperative assignment refused by the student with accompanying reasons 
for refusal « 
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2, The Persuasive //.ethcd - The coordinator should not attempt to do the 
student':) thinking for h\m but^ rather^ to urge hi.m to consider all the 
pertinent facts in a particulai situation before making his decision. 

The coordinator attemjits to assemble all the pertinent data in such a 
reasonable and logical manner that the student is able to anticipate 
clearly the probable outcomes of alternative actions. 

3. The Explanatory Method - This is undoubtedly the most complete and 
satisfactory approoch . In using this method, the coordinator must give 
more time to explaining the significance of diagnostic information and to 
suggesting possible situations in which the student's potentialities can be 
better used . 

In advising the student about a program of action, the coordinator must start at the point of 
the student's understanding of the problem . It is most important that the coordinator carefully 
explain why he advises the student to pursue a particular course of action, because he wants to 
motivate the student to review and accept or reject the arguments for and against different plans 
of action . 

Generally speaking, the coordinator should not make the student's decision. Nevertheless, 
many students come to the coordinator in an emergency situation which demands Immediate action 
In such cases, it is not possible to devote extensive time to assisting the student '^to arrive at his 
own decision /' Rightly or wrongly, the cooperative program demands that immediate action be 
taken.' There is as much danger of error in being "passive" as there is in being "domineering" 
or "autocratic." The coordinator musi be flexible in his upproach and adapt his counseling 
methods in accordance with the particular situation. There is no general procedure that is 
applicable for all students. The es sence of counseling is to do what needs to be done to assist 
the student . 

r^n^^" COUNSELING SPECIAL "CO-OP" PLACEMENT PROBLEMS 

As a placement counselor, the coordinator must understand and appreciate that there are 
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There are a number of special "co-op" placement problems svhich require the coordinator's 
sympathetic understanding and best judgment as well as his patience and self-control. The 
following examples illustnnte some of the difficult problems which the coordinator may encounter. 

Athletes - Since most cooperative institutions operate on "elective" or "optional" coopera- 
tive program, student athletes can be restricted to the full-time, conventional program. However, 
when athletes do participate in the cooperative program, tr ordinator must keep in mind that 
the athletic department is primarily interested in producing good representative athletic teams 
rather than a cooperative program. 

The coordinator should consider the following procedures: 
K Division Assignments 

(a) Ass i gn each cthlete, whenever possible, to a division which enables him 
to be in school at the same time as the particular sport's activity. 

Co) Request fhe athletic deportment to suggest a division ossignment for a 
student participating in more than one sport. 

2. Placement Procedures 



(a) Place athletes on job assignments which pose little or no problems 
regarding location or v/orking hours which may conflict with practice 
sessions . 

(b) Place athletes with real conflicting. problems on campus jobs — maintenance 
department, library, cafeteria, laboratories, and various academic and 
administrative departments. 

Foreign Students - Foreign students are difficult to place for three reasons: 

1. Since they are not citizens of the United States, security clearance is a 
real problem . This affects chiefly those students majoring In engineering, 
science, or business administration who desire cooperative jobs In defense- 
oriented occupational fields. 

/" 

2. Most employers will not consider them for training programs or other long- 
range assignments leading to possible after-graduation employment. They 
are in this country only on student visas and will return home upon completion 
of their education , 



3. Cultural and language differences in many cases make placement difficult, 
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In discussing placement opportunities with these students^ the coordinator should emphasize 
the importance of, and the necessity for, flexibility regarding their vocational choices. 

Marginal Students - Although some of these students possess qualities which In large measure 
compensate for their lov/ grades, the coordinator shou Id not pemnit this to Influence his judgment 
in assessing their capabilities. It is usually advisable to place them on jobs better suited to 
their capacity. 

Oftentimes, titese students try to monopolize most of the coordinator's time witri their pro- 
blems. The coordinator should be fair, but firm, in his counseling approach, because he must 
help them realize that their marginal status precludes their being considered for more challenging 
cooperative assignments. 

Morried Students - Two factors which sometimes create difficulty for the coordinator in the 
placement of married students are job location and cooperative salary rc?-es. Since the married 
student does not always have the same high degree of mobility as the single student, the coordina- 
tor is sometime hard-pressed to find suitable cooperative employment reasonably ciose to the 
student's place of residence. 

The second factor, and probably the more di^'^'cult for the coordinator to control, is that of 
cooperative salary rates. As previously indicated, most employers pay the same going rate for 
cooperative students as they do for full-time employees with simi lar qua lifi cations for a particular 
(ob. In addition, they do not usually differentiate between married and single students in the 
matter of salary. Therefore, the coordinator must keesp in mind thatl the employer is interested 
only in whether the student has the necessary qualifications for a particular job, not his marital 
status. 

Students with No Vocational Choice - The majority of cooperatiilve students have made no 
definite decisions about theij career objective. Some are uncertain <nbout their vocational choice; 
^h;|e others have made an unwise choice. The coordinator should understand that most vocational 
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problems are primarily personal problems which frequ'ent-ly must be solved before real progress 
can be made in the choice of a career. 

Most personal problems stem from emotional, social, health, or financial sources. Although 
students tend to disguise their personal problems in their discussions with the coordinator, he 
should v/atch for some of the following causative factors v/hich contribute to the inability of 
students to make sound vocational choices. 

1 . Lack of occupational information . 

2. Lack of vocational experience. 

3. Parental domination. 

4. Influence by own peer group. 

5. Influence by teachers or high school guidance counselors. 

6. Inability to analyze their interests, aptitudes, and abilities. 

7. Inability to analyze their chances for success in scholastic or vocational 
competition. 

8. Feelings of inferiority, inadequate social skills, and unfortunate personality 
traits. 

9* Inadequate financial resources. 
10. Fear of making the **wrong" choice. 
1 1 . Lack of Interest in or difficulty with his studies . 

12. Ignorance of the existence of certain occupations. 

13. Physical or mental handicaps restricting a vocational choice. 

14. Unrealistic self-ona lysis frequently fostered by parents. 

15. Personality problems resulting from family conflicts, problems of speech 
adjustment, disciplinary problems. 

Oftentimes, the coordinator will find it difficult to reach a mutual agreement with these 
students regarding their choice of cooperative employment. They usually worry a great deal about 
Hitle things and consequently compound the placement problem by assuming too much or by manu- 
facturing problems which do not exist. Therefore, these students, who represent all levels of 
ability^ are apt to refuse several cooperative assignments without substantial reason. 

Following are some suggested techniques which the coordinator should consider in counseling 
bis students regarding their vocational objectives: 

1 * Determ ine what occupations the student has considered and the reasons for 
each choice. 

^ 2. Determine what occupations the student may have rejected and why. 
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3. Determine the extent of the student's vocational experience and his attitude 
toward this work experience. 

4. Consider the implications and significance of his hobbies^ Interests^ and 
extracurricular activities in schooL 

5. Help the student to understand the reasoning behind the process of matching 
his strengths and weaknesses Q9amst occupational requirements. 

P hysicol ly and Emotionally Handi capped Students - The coordinator must exercise sound 
judgment and discretion in the placement of physIcoHy or emotionoliy handicapped students. He 
must be sympathetic but^ at the same time, realistic about their problems. 

Some of the more common disabilities the coordinator may encounter are poor vision, poor 
hearing, loss of limb, speech defect, and paralysis. The coordinator shou Id be especio I ly aware 
of the fact that some of these students have an accompanying emotional problem which is frequently 
more difficult to handle than their physical handicap In this event, the coordinator should refer 
such cases to the health department of the institution. 

Those students who have personality problems may be rejected by many employers. The 
same is true of the physically handicapped because of the necessity to qualify by physical exam- 
ination for company programs • Speech difficulties may also cause placement problems because 
the student does not have a chance to make a good impression in the Initial interview. 

The coordinator must do an excellent selling job with employers in order to get them to hire 
these students. It is suggested that the coordinator approach those employers with whom he has 
excellent rapport before contacting new ones. 

Unions - Although the growth of unions ha:, definitely affected coi>peratIve assignments by 
restricting cooperative students from the various skilled trades and from many production jobs, 
the union movement has not seriously impeded the growth of cooperative education. In foct^ the 
union movement has indirectly helped cooperative education because there is an increasing number 
of cooperative employers with union shops who consider '*Co--ops" as junior management trainees 
i^r)9^"ir organizationa! structure . . 
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The coordinator should be cs objecfive cs possible about any union influence on employment 
practices v/hich might affact his cooperative students. The following are illustrations of typical 
problems v/hich fhe coordinator might encounter. 

1 - The sfudent, who is working In a production job as part of his coop^^rative 
training, may be requested by union officials to join the union. 

2. The student who is asked to cross the picket line during a strike. 

3. The student who desires cooperative employment with a union and is first 
required to Join . 

It is recommended that the coordinator perrn:t the student to make his own decision in such 
cases. Since this concerns the student and the company, the cooperative institution should not 
intercede except to protect the student if it seems necessary. 

In the event that the student does hot wish to be involved in any union dealings, the coor- 
dinatoriihould inform the employer of the student's feelings. If the employer cannot help the 
student, the coordinator should release the student and place him in another cooperative 
assignment. 

Women Students - Generally speaking, women students, who are enrolled in the cooperative 
program, present more difficult pbcemenr problems for the coordinator than men students. Fol- 
lowing are some of the problems v/h\ch \end to restrict their cooperative employment opportunites: 
0) ^ransportotion to and from "co-op" assignment ; (2) room and board arrangements on away- 
fr om -home jobs; (3) jobs involving night shifts ; (4) limited employment opportunities in industry, 
except clerical positions ; (5) competition for most "co-op*^ jobs favor mo l e students, except in 
v/omen -oriented occupations ; (6) traini ng ogra m opportunitie s Umli^:: because of the marriage 
factor ; and (7) v/or king conditions m ost imporlont to women stud' ^ i 

Women students who are majoring in professional fields leading to occupejtcons in which 
competition is open will have far less difficulty in securing cooperative employment. However, 
women students who are strongly motivated toward professional, male-^rfented occupations will 
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find compefitlcn with men students difficult. Therefore, the coordinator should encourage 
cooperation and flexibility on the part of women students regarding their cooperative assignments . 

HANDLING '^CO-CP^' STUDENT COMPLAINTS 
The coordinator should not consider a '*co-op'^ student's complaint as c nuisance but as an oppor- 
tunity to correci' a couse of dissatisfaction . 
Objectives 

1 . Remedy situation so that it does not happen again . 

2. Establish an "open door" policy. 

3. Create harmonious coordinator-student rapport. 

4. Gain confidence of student. 

5 . Opportunity to size up students . 

6. Prevent student morale from being undermined by unsettled complaints or 
grievances. 

7. Find out Information that coordinator does not already know. 
Recognizing a Student with a Complaint . 

1. Loss of interest in "co-op" job. 

2. SuUenness or surliness . 

3. Lack of cooperation . 

4. Evasiveness. 

5. Request for job transfer. 

6. Tardiness and absenteeism on his "cc-^:>r>" job. 

7. Cynical or antagonistic attitude toward h*y "co-op" assignment. 

8. Non-observance of "co-op" rules and regulations. 

9. Taking advantage of privi leges . 

10, Just enough work to get by in school and/or his "co-op job. 

Types of Co mplaints from "Co-ops" and Causes 

Types Causes 

"Co-op" Salary No chance for raises 

Less than the going rate 
Unfair differentials 
Rate of pr*ogress too slow 

Job Assignment Not cha I lenging 

Below capabilities 
Poorly informed 
No chance for advancement 
Frequent reassignment 
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Job Asstgnment (Con't.) Does not see his role 

Uncertainty of ]ob 
No bearing on career objective 
Does not correlate with Interests and abilities 

Over -supervision 
Failure to teach 
Failure to communicate 
Favoritism 

Failure to recognize 
Criticism in front of others 
Insufficient supervision 
Boss too demanding 
Boss unaware of student's work 
Unfair evaluation reporting by employer 

Poor physical fecilities 
Too much noise 
Distance to travel 
Poor working hours 
Poor housekeeping 
Poor lighting 
Poor ventilation 
Inadequate safety precautions 
Inadequate parking facilities 

Personal Problems Lack of interest in school work 

Unhappy home environment 
Parental domination 
Lack of finances 
Health problems 
Physical handicap 
Personality problems 
Dating problems 

Basic Procedure iti Handling Complaints 

1. Stay Calm ! Cooll and Collected! 

2 . Listen - Do not do all the talking ! 

(a) Let student get his story out. 

(b) Let him get rid of his heavy ammunition . 

(c) Listen to what he is sayin^ ^ well as what he Is not saying. 

(d) Note changes in student s attitude. 



Employer Supervision 



Working Conditions 
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3. Question - To oaln InfcrrTiC f icn tc give information. Inquire, Do No* Prc^^e! 

(a) What motivated student to ac ''he way he did? 

(b) if I had been In his place, how v,'ouId I have acted? 

(c) Did student act on Impulse or carefully weigh his ac *'ons?^ 

(d) Is his action a reflection of mistakes on my part? 

4. Timing Your Decision 

(a) Too quick a decision even though favorable may Indicate you knew all along 
things were wrong. 

(b) Too quick a decision even though a favorable decision moy Indicate you gave 
it grudgingly. 

(c) Delayed action indicates disinterest and may cause irrevocable harm. 

5. Make A Decision 

(a) .Analyze and define the problem: 

1 . V/hat kind of problem is it? 

2. What Is the critical factor? 

3. What are the real motives involved? 

4. What are the expectations in solving It? 

5. What other sources must be considered? 

(b) Develop alternative solutions: 

1 . Does solution conform to "co-op'' rules and regulations? 

2. What effect on others ---on future? 

3. Could you give same answer to others? 

6. Take Action 

(a) Develop a definite action-plan 

(b) Discuss decision with student 

1 . Give student the facts from all sources, 

2 . Inform him about any action taken . 

3. Explain reasons for the decision. 

4. El icit student's understanding and cooperation, 

5. Explain channel of appeals if student dissatisfied with decision. 

7. Follow -Up 

(a) Notify all concerned 

(b) Record for future reference 

In summary^ the coordinator cannot deal with al! the student's problems; nor can he go for- 
ward on all fronts at the same time. The coordinator, in his roie as a placement counselor/ will 
not know all the answers, but in his search for them the utmost will be required of him, both in 



^ personal as well as his professional capacity. 



CHAPTER IX 

TRAINING AND PROFtiSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



NEED FOR TR.AI^llNG 

Prior to rhc- rr,;d-1960's, there was no formal indoctrlnoMcn or training for new coordinators 
Into the comp!:ccted, sirance, busy, and challenging environment of cooperative education. 
In fact, most coordinators learned the techniques of coordination by means of trial and error, 
by observing the success and failure of other practitioners in the field, and by direct advice 
and coaching by superiors. 

Today, the hiring and training of coordinators is one of the most important functions of 
manpower management in cooperative education . If the goals of a cooperative institution are 
to be attained, coordinators must acquire the knowledge, skills, and attitudes required to per- 
form their jobs proficiently. Coordinator training is the means for attaining this end, which 
extends to all levels and to both new and experienced alike. 

With the current expansion of the cooperative education movement and the accompanying 
need for new coordinators, there is a definite need to share the wealth of collective knowledge 
about cooperative education. There is no longer any room for complacency or provincialism. 
This rr^ns that more emphasis must be placed on more standardized procedures and practices 
pursuant to the training and professional development of coordinators . 

TYPE OF TRAINING 
VVorkshops for Coordina tors 

Through the pioneering efforts of the Center for Cooperative Educatior* at Northeastern 

University, representcl jves from 17 cooperative insfituHons throughout the country attended Q 

three^ay Workshop, Ine first of its kind, on "The Role of the Coordinator in Cooperative 

Education" on October 3-6, 1966 at the Henderson House, Northeastern University's Conference 

Center in Weston, Mossachu-iStts . 
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Since that tin-'3^ the Center for Cooperafive Education has concvc^^d .-ranymore formal^ 
shorf-terrn training V/crksncps fcr br^'S nev/ ar.d e.*:perienced cooperative education personnel 
frcni . . ^'han ICO po5t-5eccndary i Tstltuticns end cooperati /^:':Oy^:rs throughout the 

United'States and Co^^ad3 . 

Purpose ^ These Workshops, v/hich feature a group dynornJcs- liv^'-in type experience, are 
designed to meet the needs of both new and experienced coordinators who want to increase their 
knowledge and to gain a better understanding and appreciation of the multlfaceted role of the 
coordinator. 

Objectives To emphasize the importance of the roie of ihe coordinalor, the specific 
objectives of these V/orkshops are as follows: 

1 . To promote acceptance and understanding of coopeiOtive. education. 

2. To provide new or improved skills and know-how in the techniques of 
coordinotion and program administration. 

3. To improve coordinator-student^ coordii; -employer, and coordinator- 
faculty relationships pursuant to the dynamics of coordination. 

4. To provide an orientation mto the complicated, strange, busy, and 
challenging environment of cooperative education. 

5* To promote better human relations skills, constructive individual thinking, 
and participation . 

6. To further the professional education and devx^lopment of coordlriotors . 

7. To provide for effective -.ooperation and exchange of information and ideas 
between cooperative institutions as well as cooperative employers. 

Format - These foimoi short'-term (3-4 do/s) training Workshops are specifically organized 
and intensive io meet the most effective, immediate, job-related learning needs of each partici-- 
pant in the minimum amount of time, for the minimum cost. 

Content - The choice of subject matter is structured in accordance with the nature and 
experience level of the group participating in each Workshop. Workshop guides, training devices, 
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e nd Study Ts^ertc:.- gre c!l c- ^ c-'jilv pbrned end v/rltten. Progrurn fopics are specific and 
arranged so that froch ccntrlbjte a significcnr part to the overcM desired results. The content 
Is designed to pinpoint essenfia! kncv. iedge end skills and tc produce Immediate results within 
specific job areas, within indivlduai participants. 

Following ere seme of the rr.ajor topic areas: "The Role of Top Management in Cooperative 
Fducatiop;" "The D>Tiamics of Coordination;" "Tpchniques of Job Promotion;" "Meaning of 
Cooperative Education;" "Basic TooU Used In Coordination." "Preparation for Placement " 
"The Placement Process;" "5uper\'isIon of Employment;" "Special Placement Problems;" 
"Special Administrative Problems;" "Changing Role of the Coordinator;" "Professional Ethics 
and Practices;" and "The Expending Role of Cooperative Education," 

M^^^P^s - for lust as there are many me+hods that may be employed in plant operation or 
office administration, there are also different methods that may be used in the training and 
professional development of coordinators. Therefore ^mbination of techniques are used in 

these Workshops with the primary emphasis on the conference method because of the particular 
program objectives and nature of the subject matter. 

As an educational procedure in these Workshops, the conference method provides the most 

» 

effective opportunity for ^he participants to pool their ideas and opinions, examine and share 
mcts and data, and.draw their own conclusions, all of v/hich contribute to the i.nprovement of 
job performance. 

Oftentimes, buzzing is used as a group dynamic technique in these Workshops f tap ihe 
thinking of smaller special interest -groups within the main group for specific instructional purposes 
relative to possible solutions to common problems. In addition, special speakers, discussion 
leaders, and panelists ere also used for informational and instructional purposes as well as for 
"setting the stage" for future group ciscussions. 
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Selection - These Wcr-s'-^.cps are dei'ir^.ec to rr.eet the needs cf t)Oth new and experienced 
cooperative ecjcatlcn pe-^c^-ne! alike. The Cctoher and May Workshops are prlrr.ariiy r*^served 
for new coordinators from bcth developing end established cccpenstlve Institutions. V ^ 
November Workshop is reserved for experienced coor Inctors end program directors as well as 
cooperative erriployers. The ^'arch Workshop Is pr;-^,arily designed f-^r new and experienced 
cooperative education employers - 

Although participation In these Workshops is strictly voluntary, every effort Is made to 
select a truly represtrntative group of cooperative education personnel in terms of race, creed, 
co!cr^ e^h^ic background, end diversification of experience levels. Because of the residential 
feature of these Workshops and to insure optinnum group participation, enrollment is Umated too 
maximum of 18 participants. 

Facilities - These Workshops ore conducted at the Henderson House, Northeostem University's 
Conference Center in Weston, Massachusetts which is located approximately 15 miles due west 
from the University's main campus in Boston. In the quiet and beauty of a pastoral setting, this 
luxurious stone mar ion with its several lorge rooms, excellent din:ng facilities and sleeping 
accommodations provide participants with an unusually attractive as well as functional atmosphere 
for thoughtful study, group discussions, and camaraderie. 

Financin g - Part of the financing of the Workshops conducted between 1966 and 196b was 
subsidized by a three-year grant given to isortheastern University in 1965 by the Ford Founda- 
tion's Fund for the Advancement of Education to establish a Center for Ct^opemtive Education 
f©r the specific purpose of offering a consulting service to educational institutions and other 
organizotions inteiested in exploring^ developing, expanding, or improving cooperative education; 
programs • 

A tribute to the success of these Workshops Is evidenced by the fact that the expiration of 
the Ford grant in 1968 failed to lessen the Interest and support of these Workshops by the 
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cooperative e::'jcation cCTi-unlty. At present, V/crks'-cp participcnts are required to pay a 
mcce'^- Reg'stra^^on fee to cover tr.e cc; . cf llv'irc accc^.'rcdatlor.s ^ rrea's^ sccla! hours, and 
coffee bre::-:' the Hencericn HCw$e . she.. Id be pclnted cut thct thit Registrcrlcn Fee is lew 
when co-spared with per dieT-. travel costs today as ^'-ell as 'vhot it would cost to InstcM a similar 
training progrQ''' In-plaot, espec'a 1 iy when a!l the costs of traln'-^g are considered. 

Future - The optimum coal in coordinator deveicprrent might v/ell be stated: Every coordi- 
nator properly placed , sufficiently trained , and effectively supervised . In recognition of thit; 
important objective, the Center for Cooperative Education wiil continue to conduct formal, 
short-term, intensive trainlrg Workshops for both nev/ and experienced cooperative education 
personnel alike. In addition, the Center wiil also continue to provide a professional consultation 
service and direct research in the field of cooperative education for publication ar;.i dissemination 
to coordinators^ program administrators^ and employers as well as the overall academic community. 

SOURCES OF TRAINING 

Four years after the inception of the Center for Cooperative Education at Northeastern 
University in 1965, three Regional Centers for Cooperative Education were established to provide 
consulting services and training programs for post-secondary institutions primarily from their own 
geographic areas interested in picnning, implementangy or expandinv, cooperative education 
programs. These Regional Centers are: The Southeastern Center for Cooperative Education at 
the University of South Florida, Tampa, Florida; the Mid-Atlantlc Center for Cooperative 
Education at Virginia Po^ \c Institute, Blocksburg, Virginia; ord the Mid-West Center for 

Cooperative Educotion at the University oi J^stroit, Detroit, Michigan. 

In 1969-1970, during the time of this writing, several cooperative institutions conducted 
federally-funded Summer Institutes or other fonr^al, long-temi training programs for new and 
^)"xperienced cooperative education personnel. 
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SETTING THE STAGE 

All the "framing" in the world will not make a person a better 
coordinator - unless he is receptive, open-minded and really wants 
to change his thinking and his work habits. 

Successful training means "change." It must cause people to THIhJK 
diffsrentlyv FEEL differently, and ACT differently! 

The personal benefit each coordinator derives from training Workshops 
or other training programs will depend upon his willingness to persist 
in acquiring the best work habits. 



Nothing in the world can take the place 
of persistence . 

Talent will not; nothing is more common 
than unsuccessful men with talent. 
I Genius will not; unrewarded genius is 
almost a proverb. 

Education will not; the world is full of 
educated derelicts . 

Persistence and determination are 



omnipotent. 



-From the Arabic- 



1; 
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APPENDICES 



APPENDIX A TYPES OF CALENDAR DESIGN 

APPENDIX B RECORD AND REPORT FORMS 

Student Records 

Applfcation Interview Form 
Employer's Evaluation Form 

Coordinator's Records 



Company Information Sheet 
Student Division List 

Departmental Records and Reports 

Cooperative Employment Agreement Forms 
Temporary Employment Petition Form 
Petition for Participation in Experiential Progixam 
Student^s Interview Appointment Card 
Student*s Card of introduction to Company 
Coordinator's Weekly Report 
Coordinator's Weekly Firm Visit Report 
Coordinator's Weekly Schedule 
Coordinator's Monthly Expense Account Report 
Travel Expense Voucher for Special Trips 
Student Description of Cooperative Assignments 
General Petition Form 
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First 
Year 




Second 
Tear 









NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 



Date 



INTERVIEW FORM 

Print Last >;an:e 



Class 



Name^ 

First 
College (Street) 



Middle 



^College^ 



Major 

Section No. 



Last 



Address (City) 
Permanent (Street) 



Tel. 



Address (City) 



Tel. 



-(Zip) 



Date of Birth_ 
Marital Status 



^Height 

_^Children? 



(State) 



(Zip) 



Weigh t ^ 

S. CitizenT 



^^iijL. lu L en :^ 

Any serious illness or physical limitation? 

H. S. attended n^f.^ 7 Z — 

H -.^1-^. —~ ^^^^^ graduation 

n. activities 



Ko. of Brothers, older younii^ Sisters, older 

^aIne of Father or Guardian — 



Father or Guardian employed by 
Can you type? Words perl^ 



younger^ 



^Shorthand? 



Occupation^ 



Driver's license? 



vo you have use of car for Co-op? 
What are your hobbies and interests? 

What studies interested you most in H~s7? ^ 

What studies interest you most this year^" " 

Have you been in any Military Service? '~BrancV 

Memoer of any reserve? Branch 

Other colleges, etc., attended ^ 



^Words per min._ 
^ What state? 



Member of N.U. *R.O. TJC, ? 



^Active or inactive 



WORK EXPERIENCE (List last iob first TnrlnH^ r.,- 1 . 

J rirsc- Include miliLary assignments) 



Name of Company 



Duties You Performed 



Wages 



From 



To 



What spare-time work are you doing this year? 

What are your plans foi this summer? 

If Bummer address is different from pe^nTnt" address. ple^I^TTf^di^ 

- Tel. 



_^Hrs, per week 



Which division do you prefer? 



Why did you decide to c'ttend N. u7? 
Why did you choose your present major? 



with present knowledge la this a reaso nab ly tlm choice or la it subject to change T 
What type or worK would you like to do on Co-op, and why"?" 




^uhat companicB would you like to work for on Co-op? 
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INILRVir^' REPORT: Date 



Interviewer 



APPEA RANTS 

Attractive 
Well Groor-ed 
Neat 
Ordinary 
Careless 

.MATURITY 
Very Mature 
Average 
Immature 



Circle Appropriate Characteristics 
PEpySOMALITY 
Dominant Quiet 



Strong 
Reserved 
Passive 
Nega tlve 



Talkative 
Ordinary 
Colorless 
Offensive 



PECULIARITIES 
Speech 
Manner 
Movement 
Other (state) 



POISE 

Overbearing 
Confident 
Ba lanced 
Cornmonpi.3ce 
Awkward 

"PIACEABILITY'* 

Excellent 

Good 

Average 

Marginal 

Poor 



COMMENTS 



SUGGESTIONS FOR CO-OP PLACEMENT 



CO-OP WORK REPORTS 



Class 


Date Due 


Date Rec'd 


Grade 


Title 


Sophomore 










Middler 










Junior 










Senior 






1 




Other 
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XiiviticT. of Co-op traclve Ecucacisn 



CLASS: 

DIVISION: 

CURRICULCM: 



AJ CJ IV NW TE 



Residence 



Student's Nsme 



Piece of Errr ! ~ 



AJ 



^ 
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LEGEND 
AJ -ASSIGNED JOBS 
OJ - OWN JOBS 
TW - TOTAL V/OR KING 
NW - NOT WORKING 
TE - TOTAL ENROLLMENT 
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NORTHEASTFRN UNfVERSiTY Prim N3me__ [ ^ 

GENERAL PETITION FORV. Class of ^Div ^Major 

— T Today's Date^ 

If Freshman, yive section number 



I, the undersigned, petition that 



My reason for this is 



SIGNED 



ADDRESS: 



No. Street 



BErORE THIS PETITION !S ACTED UPON, YOU ARE TO SEE ONLY AS CHECKED 

Your Advisor Signed 

JDept, of Co-op Educ, 253RI Signed 

B ursar's Office, 245 Rl Signed 

Signed 



(For Office Use Only) 

Office of Origin 

Final Action_ 

By 



Date 



Student Notified 



Material Attached 



Dean of Students, 152EC 



Registrar's Record: 



To: 



City 



State 



Statistical 



Weekly Report 
JSchedule Card 
Recorder 



NOTE: ALL PETITIONS MUST END UP IN REGISTRAR'S OFFICE, 120 HA 
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SELECTED "ADi^C^S 



Arrierlcan Society for Engineering Edjcat'cn, Cct,-::; -re-: cn Airs ::nd Ideals of Cooperative 

E:. ^. : cr-r-^ zzj:z':lzn , ''The Cooperative Syster^.— A A.'anlfesto . " Journal of Engineering 
^_ " 'r^^ C:::;:::r, ' ^' * : , 37: 117-134. ^ 

A'.iC.i--;'. I r'' rri'^- Ed t^^''^^^ . Co-^^i^"'^" Report cf Cooperative Education 

DIvi:Icn, ''Gi'o': ..- i . . ':. . * Baccalaureate Programs." 

Journal of Engineering Ecjc-ticn, Njv--.rir£r, 5r: 236-238. 

Armsby, Henry H. Cooperative Education in the United States, Bulletin No. 11, United 
States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 1954, 
(Reprinted 1957). 

Collins, Stev/art 5. Philosophy and Operation of Cooperative L . jcation: A Directory of 

Participating Colleges in th e United States and Canada. Cooperative Education Association , 
Drexei University, Phi lade!phia , Pennsylvania 19104, 1970. 

Cooperative Education Association, Journal of Cooperative Education, (All Issues since 1964). 
Drexei University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104. 

Hunt, Mary R. "Young Women and Cooperative Education." A Report for the National 
Commission for Cooperative Education ^ 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, Nev/ York, New York 
10017, 1963, 

Knowles, Asa A. "New Programs Guidelines for Colleges Considering the Initiation of 

Cooperative Programs, " Handbook of College and .University Administration . New York: 
Mc Graw-Hili Book Company, inc. , 1969. " 

Knowles, Asa A. "A College President Looks at Cooperative Education." A Report for the 
National Commission for Cooperative Education , 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, 
New York 10017, 1963. 

Lupton, D. Keith. The Student in Society . Totowa, New Jersey: Littlefield, Adams, and 
Co., 1969. 

Park, C. W. Ambassador to Industry—The Idea end Life of Herman Schneider . Indianapolis 
and New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, .1943. 

Seaverns, Charles F., Jr. A Manual for Coordinators of Cooperative Education, (Second Edition). 
Boston, Massachusei'ts: Center for Cooperative Eu'ucation, Northeastern University, 1970. 

Tyler, Ralph W. and Mills, Annice L. "Report on Cooperative Education: Summary of the 
National Study." Detroit: Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, 1961. 

O 

ERXC Wilson, James W. and Lyons, Edward H. Work -Study College Programs; Appraisal and 
Report of the Study of Cooperative Education, New York; Harper & Brothers, 1961 . 
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Wilson, Janes V/. "Survey Cocpcrcfive Ecw'cation, Journa I of CocperGt;\ e 

Education, Nover-ber, 19o9, 6: 5-15. 

Wilson, James W. "A Study cf Ccordinafor Beliefs abojf the Student-Coordinator Relationship." 
Journal of Cooperative Educofion, November, 1969, 6: 43-50. 

Wooldridge, Roy L. "Analysis of Student' Employment in a Cooperative Education Program . " 

A Report for tlie National Ccmrnission for Cooperative Ecucai'ion, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York, Nav/ York 10017. Published oy the Center for Cooperative Education, 
Northeastern University, Boston, /v.assacnL. setts 02! !5, 1963. 

Wooldridge, Roy L. "Cooperative Education and the Community Colleges in New Jersey." 
A Supplementary Report Prepared for the Governor's Committee on New Jersey Higher 
Education . Published by The National Commission for Cooperative Education, Inc., 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, New York 10017, 1966. 



Wooldridge, Roy L. "Student Employment and Cooperative Education — Its Growth and Stability.' 
A Report for the National Commission for Cooperative Education, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York, New York 10017, 1964. ' 
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IzsT, K\o:< F. and EoeLer, Sr-.-arc: C. C::.-::-; : ■■■,-z-z-:o:^ , (Third Edition). Chicago: 
Science Research A5Soc':::{:-s, ' .c, , 

Eins'iam, Waiter y. A:^:ir^-c: - ■ - -..r-i Tc-3»-n;. Ne-.v York; Harper & Brothers , 1937. 

Bingham, Walter V. and Moore, Bruce V. How to Interview. New York- Harper & Brothers 
1941. ■ 

Dunphy, Phillp^W. Career D^ygk^-.c- ^cr the CcMe^e Student by Akmbers of the Faculty 
and Administration, Department of Cooperative Education, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Crcnstcn, Rhode Island: Carroll Press Publishers, 1968, 1969. 

Ediund, S.W. and M.G. Pick Your Job--And Land It! , (Second Edition). New Jersey 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., T92T. 

Gates, James E. and Miller, Harold. Personal A djustment to Business. New Jersey 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958. — 

Lyman, Howard B. Test Scores and What They Mean . New Jersey: Prentice-Hall |nc 
1963. (Paperba"??) ' ' *' 

Pitt, Go vin A . The Twenty-Minute Lifetime. New Jersey: Prentice-Hall |nc 1959 
(Paperback) 

Rogers, Carl R. Counseling and Psychotherapy . Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1 942 . 
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